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softened the bitterness with which the favored classes had regarded democracy during the high Enlightenment and Jacobin furor. A democracy led by gentlemen might after all be made palatable.
Just as gentlemen continued to keep affairs of state in their own hands jm^JiertQ^ph of Jackson's long-threatening forces in 1828, so too did they continue? to domnfate cultu^allHattereV The specialization and the pressure of competition which characterize a highly technical, industrial society were not yet present to discourage the business or professional man from taking an active interest in the cultural aspects of life. Men of affairs not only entered actively into cultural life themselves but associated on intimate terms with the professional group. This was relatively small. According to an estimate of 1823, the country contained some 6000 lawyers, 10,000 physicians, and 5000 clergymen. These favored classes differed in intellectual equipment and attitudes from the plain people. Thus while other interests were at work beneath the surface, the values of the patrician class largely shaped the intellectual life of the new nation in the decades just before Jackson's election.
To the patrician himself it was clear that his function was to lead, to maintain standards, to refuse to truckle to the vulgar whims of the lower class either in ideas or in taste. He not only was to preserve the knowledge and culture of the past, he was also to increase the store. And if, as some seriously maintained, the absence of such well-defined classes as existed in the Old World might prevent the rise of a school of fiction, there were other spheres in which the writer and artist might preserve and extend the great traditions of the past.
Books, Magazines, and Newspapers
Under the guidance of the favored classes the new nation's intellectual life made vigorous growth during the first quarter of the nineteenth century, at least by quantitative standards. The 375 printing offices of 1810 almost tripled, and the quality of the books issuing from them was greatly improved. According to the estimate of an enterprising book-jobber, these presses supplied Americans with 20 percent of the current boob in 1820, and with 30 percent in 1830. The rest were imported from the British Isles. Despite this relative dependence on the mother country,